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attempted to utilize them have generally found the price prohibitive,
at least compared with the cost of raw materials. However, we shall
probably come to use more and more of the by-product limes. When
they can be bought reasonably enough, they are as good as anything we
can use. Of course, some by-product materials are in a chemical form
which the plants cannot utilize. The soils, too, in many cases, contain
considerable material unavailable to the plants, and it would be silly
to add more. Our problem is to find out how to make the material in
the soil available to our plants. When we do that, we will have accom-
plished much in the economical production of food plants. Up to the
present we have taken the easy road, which meant buying expensive
plant-foods and ignoring the potential storehouse in the soil.

Gypsum or land-plaster is a valuable material to add to the soil,
but since it makes up at least one-half of the superphosphate used in
mixed fertilizer, we have not paid much attention to it. It adds cal-
cium to the soil but it does not sweeten it. As a matter of fact, it prob-
ably makes it more acid. But it has a good effect in improving drainage
and aeration in the subsoil. People often confuse gypsum and plaster
of Paris. The latter is really a calcinated gypsum; true gypsum does
not harden in the soil as does plaster of Paris.

Gardeners are using more and more of the chemicals that are offered
for sale as plant-food materials or plant nutrients. Anything which,
being added to the soil, will gradually become available for plant-needs
by dissolving in water so that it can enter the roots of plants, serves as
a plant nutrient or a food material. The early American Indian buried
a dead fish near the hill in which he planted his corn seed. He knew
his corn grew better when he did that. He was fertilizing his corn just
as effectively as though he took chemical fertilizer out of a bag and
scattered it around the place where the seed was planted. The fish
decayed in a short time and released some of practically every plant-
food element needed for plant growth. Had he buried a large handful
of lawn clippings with the seed, he probably would have gotten almost
as good results* Or he might have poured a quart of milk over the seed
as he planted it, and that would also have fertilized the seed.

Practically everything we use, except iron and steel, glass and quartz
sand, will in some form serve as a fertilizing material. The question is,
how good is the material in terms of a fertilizer? A young corn plant
eight indies tall makes a good fertilizer, because it contains large quan-
tities of plant nutrients; and, because it is green and succulent or ten-
der, it \vill decay within a few weeks after it is turned under the soil
and wiH release all the food-elements so that another growing plant
may use them to make the same kind of growth. In other words, it
makes good fertilizer. But suppose the same plant is permitted to grow